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In  1889  Mrs.  Atkinson  visited  Dennis  Hanks  at  Charleston^  Illinois.  Dennis  was  horn 
ten  years  before  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  at  the  time  of  this  visit  was  the  only  living  person 
who  remembered  the  birth  and  childhood  of  Lincoln.  A partial  transcript  from  the  7ecords 
of  this  conversation  was  published  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  at  the  time.  Although  Dennis 
Hanks  was  drawn  upon  for  material  by  Lamon  and  Herndon,  who  were  among  the  earliest 
of  Lincoln’s  biographers , no  one  has  compacted  his  recollections  into  so  fidl  and  living  a 
picture  of  Lincoln’s  youth  as  Mrs.  Atkinson  does  in  the  narrative  we  here  print. 


Bn  January,  1889,  the  writer 
spent  a long,  leisurely 
afternoon  with  Dennis 
Hanks,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln’s cousin  and  play- 
mate, in  his  home  in 
Charleston,  Illinois.  He 
was  ninety  years  old  at  that  time,  and  died 
three  or  four  years  later.  He  was  living  with 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Dowling,  herself  a great- 
grandmother of  sixty-nine,  in  a comfortable 
brick  cottage,  built,  as  she  said,  nearly  a half 
century  before,  probably  the  first  brick 
house  in  the  town.  The  furniture  was  so 
old-fashioned  that  Tom  Lincoln  may  well 
have  made  some  of  it. 

In  a pleasant,  low-ceiled  sitting-room, 
with  a bright  rag  carpet  and  a coal  fire, 
Dennis  Hanks  sat,  tilted  back  in  a splint- 
bottomed  chair  asleep,  in  the  light  of  the 
pale  winter  sunshine  that  streamed  through 
a western  window.  A withered  figure  of 
an  ancient  man  he  was,  in  loose  black 
clothes,  his  slippered  feet  resting  on  a 
rung  of  the  chair,  his  gnarled,  bloodless 
hands  clasped  on  the  top  of  a thorn 
stick  that  was  polished  by  long  use.  A 
soft  black  felt  hat  covered  his  head,  a thin 
fringe  of  silvery-white  hair  falling  from 
under  the  brim  about  his  coat  collar.  His 
face  was  clean  shaven,  and  his  skin  was  of 
that  rosy  transparency  seen  only  in  first  and 
second  childhood.  Asleep,  the  old  man’s 
face  was  as  unreflective  as  an  infant’s,  but 
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in  animation  it  showed  a curious  resem- 
blance to  Lincoln’s,  although  cast  in  a 
smaller,  weaker  mold — the  high  cheek-bones, 
broad  forehead,  wide  mouth  and  strong 
jaw — and  the  deep-set  eyes  that  sparkled 
with  droll  memories,  or  were  dimmed  by 
tragic  ones.  In  his  speech  he  had  many 
words  peculiar  to  the  South,  grafted  on 
the  Western  stock,  although  he  left  Ken- 
tucky at  the  age  of  eighteen.  ' 

^^Want  to  know  what  kind  o’  boy  Abe 
Lincoln  was  ? ” he  said  in  reply  to  the  first 
question  I put  to  him  after  he  awakened. 
“Well,  I reckon  old  Dennis  Hanks  is  the 
only  one  livin’  that  knowed  him  that  arly. 
Knowed  him  the  day  he  was  born,  an’  lived 
with  him  most  o’  the  time  till  he  was 
twenty-one  an’  left  home  fur  good.  'Abe,’ 
sez  I,  many  a time,  'if  you  die  fust  folks 
’ll  have  to  come  to  me  to  find  out  what  kind 
o’  boy  you  was.’  We  used  to  laugh  over 
that,  fur  it  looked  like  he’d  live  longer’n  me. 
I was  ten  years  older’n  Abe,  an’  he  was  as 
strong  as  a boss.  'Well,  Denny,’  he’d  say, 

' I don’t  want  you  to  die  fust,  fur  folks ’d  jist 
nigh  about  pester  me  to  death  to  I’arn  wha' 
kind  o’  boy  you  was.’ 

“Tom  an’  Nancy  lived  on  a farm  about 
two  miles  from  us,  when  Abe  was  born.  I 
ricollect  Tom  cornin’  over  to  our  house  one 
cold  mornin’  in  Feb’uary  an’  sayin’  kind  o’ 
slow,  'Nancy’s  got  a boy  baby.’ 

“Mother  got  flustered  an’  hurried  up  ’er 
work  to  go  over  to  look  after  the  little  feller. 
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but  I didn’t  have  nothin’  to  wait  fur,  so  I 
cut  an’  run  the  hull  two  mile  to  see  my  new 
cousin. 

“ You  bet  I was  tickled  to  death.  Babies 
wasn’t  as  common  as  blackberries  in  the 
woods  o’  Kaintucky.  Mother  come  over 
and  washed  him  an’  put  a yaller  fiannen 
petticoat  on  him,  an’  cooked  some  dried 
berries  with  wild  honey  fur  Nancy,  an’ 
slicked  things  up  an’  went  home.  An’ 
that’s  all  the  nuss’n  either  of  ’em  got. 
Lordy!  women  nowadays  don’t  know  what 
their  grandmothers  went  through  an’ 
lived — some  of  ’em.  A good  many  of  ’em 
died  arly.  Abe’s  said  many  a time  that 
Nancy  ’d  lived  if  she’d  had  any  kind  o’ 
keer;  an’  I reckon  she  must  have  been 
strong  to  ’a’  stood  what  she  did. 

“ I rolled  up  in  a b’ar  skin  an’  slep’  by  the 
fire-place  that  night,  so’s  I could  see  the 
little  feller  when  he  cried  and  Tom  had  to  git 
up  an’  ’tend  to  him.  Nancy  let  me  hold 
him  purty  soon.  Folks  often  ask  me  if  Abe 
was  a good-lookin’  baby.  Well,  now,  he 
looked  just  like 
any  other  baby, 
at  fust — like  red 
cherry  pulp 
squeezed  dry.  An’ 
he  didn’t  improve 
none  as  he  growed 
older.  Abe  never 
was  much  fur 
looks.  I ricollect 
how  Tom  joked 
about  Abe’s  long 
legs  when  he  was 
toddlin’  ’round 
the  cabin.  He 
growed  out  o’  his 
clothes  faster’n 
Nancy  could 
make  ’em. 

“But  he  was 
mighty  good  com- 
p’ny,  solemn  as  a 
papoose,  but  in- 
tere.s/ed  in  every- 
thi  ng.  An’  he 
always  did  have  fits  o’  cuttin’  up.  I’ve  seen 
him  when  he  was  a little  feller,  settin’  on 
a stool,  starin’  at  a visitor.  All  of  a sudden 
he’d  bust  out  laughin’  fit  to  kill.  If  he  told 
us  what  he  was  laughin’  at,  half  the  time 
we  couldn’t  see  no  joke. 

“Looks  didn’t  count  them  days,  nohow. 
It  was  stren’th  an’  work  an’  daredevil.  A 
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lazy  man  or  a coward  was  jist  pizen,  an’ 
a spindlin’  feller  had  to  stay  in  the  settle- 
mints.  The  clearin’s  hadn’t  no  use  fur 
him.  Tom  was  strong,  an’  he  wasn’t  lazy 
nor  afeerd  o’  nothin’,  but  he  was  kind  o’ 
shif’less — couldn’t  git  nothin’  ahead,  an’ 
didn’t  keer  putickalar.  Lots  o’  them  kind 
o’  fellers  in  arly  days,  druther  hunt  an’  fish, 
an’  I reckon  they  had  their  use.  They 
killed  off  the  varmints  an’  made  it  safe  fur 
other  fellers  to  go  into  the  woods  with  an  ax. 

“When  Nancy  married  Tom  he  was 
workin’  in  a carpenter  shop.  It  wasn’t 
Tom’s  fault  he  couldn’t  make  a livin’  by  his 
trade.  Thar  was  sca’cely  any  money  in 
that  kentry.  Every  man  had  to  do  his  own 
tinkerin’,  an’  keep  everlastin’ly  at  work  to 
git  enough  to  eat.  So  Tom  tuk  up  som.e 
land.  It  was  mighty  ornery  land,  but  it 
was  the  best  Tom  could  git,  when  he 
hadn’t  much  to  trade  fur  it. 

“Pore?  We  was  all  pore,  them  days, 
but  the  Lincolns  was  porer  than  anybody. 
Choppin’  trees  an’  grubbin’  roots  an’ 


splittin’  rails  an’  huntin’  an’  trappin’ 
didn’t  leave  Tom  no  time  to  put  a puncheon 
floor  in  his  cabin.  It  was  all  he  could  do  to 
git  his  fambly  enough  to  eat  and  to  kiver 
’em.  Nancy  was  turrible  ashamed  o’  the 
way  they  lived,  but  she  knowed  Tom  was 
doin’  his  best,  an’  she  wasn’t  the  pesterin’ 
kind.  She  was  purty  as  a pictur  an’  smart 
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as  you’d  find  ’em  anywhere.  She  could 
read  an’  write.  The  Hankses  was  some 
smarter’n  the  Lincolns.  Tom  thought  a 
heap  o’  Nancy,  an’  was  as  good  to  her  as  he 
knowed  how.  He  didn’t  drink  or  swear  or 
play  cyards  or  fight,  an’  them  was  drinkin’, 
cussin’,  quarrelsome  days.  Tom  was  popy- 
lar,  an’  he  could  lick  a bully  if  he  had  to. 
He  jist  couldn’t  git  ahead,  somehow. 

“It 'didn’t  seem  no  time  till  Abe  was 
runnin’  ’round  in  buckskin  moccasins  and 
breeches,  a tow-linen  shirt  an’  coon-skin 
cap.  That’s  the  way  we  all  dressed  then. 
We  couldn’t  keep  sheep  fur  the  wolves,  an’ 
pore  folks  didn’t  have  sca’cely  any  flax 
except  what  they  could  git  tradin’  skins. 
We  wasn’t  much  better  off  ’n  Indians, 
except ’t  we  tuk  an’  inter^^^  in  religion  an’ 
polyticks.  We  et  game  an’  fish  an’  wild 
berries  an’  lye  hominy,  an’  kep’  a cow. 
Sometimes  we  had  corn  enough  to  pay  fur 
grindin’  meal  an’  sometimes  we  didn’t, 
or  thar  wasn’t  no  mill  nigh  enough.  When 
it  got  so  we  could  keep  chickens,  an’ 
have  salt  pork  an’  corn  dodgers  an’  gyarden 
sass  an’  molasses,  an’  have  jeans  pants  an’ 
cowhide  boots  to  w’ar,  we  felt  as  if  we  was 
gittin’  along  in  the  world.  But  that  was 
some  years  later. 

“Abe  never  give  Nancy  no  trouble  after 
he  could  walk  excep’  to  keep  him  in  clothes. 
Most  o’  the  time  we  went  bar’foot.  Ever 
wear  a wet  buckskin  glove?  Them  moc- 
casins wasn’t  no  putection  ag’inst  the  wet. 
Birch  bark  with  hickory  bark  soles,  strapped 
on  over  yarn  socks,  beat  buckskin  all 
holler,  fur  snow.  Abe  ’n’  me  got  purty 
handy  contrivin’  things  that  way.  An’  Abe 
was  right  out  in  the  woods,  about  as  soon’s 
he  was  weaned,  fishin’  in  the  crick,  settin’ 
traps  fur  rabbits  an’  muskrats,  goin’  on 
coon-hunts  with  Tom  an’  me  an’  the  dogs, 
follerin’  up  bees  to  find  bee  trees,  an’ 
drappin’  corn  fur  his  pappy.  Mighty 
intere^dn’  life  fur  a boy,  but  thar  was  a good 
many  chances  he  wouldn’t  live  to  grow  up. 

“Tom  got  hold  o’  a better  farm  after 
’while,  but  he  couldn’t  git  a clear  title  to  it, 
so  when  Abe  was  eight  year  old,  an’  I was 
eighteen,  we  all  lit  out  fur  Indiany.  Kain- 
tucky  was  gittin’  stuck  up,  with  some  folks 
rich  enough  to  own  niggers,  so  it  didn’t 
seem  no  place  fur  pore  folks  any  more. 
My  folks  was  dead,  an’  I went  with  some 
relations,  the  Sparrows,  same  Sparrows  as 
raised  Nancy.  Nancy  emptied  the  shucks 
out  o’  the  tow-linen  ticks,  an’  piled  every- 


thing they  had  wuth  takin’  on  the  backs  o’ 
two  pack  bosses.  Tom  could  make  new 
pole  beds  an’  puncheon  tables  an’  stools 
easier  ’n  he  could  carry  ’em.  Abe  toted  a 
gun,  an’  kep’  it  so  dry  on  the  raft  crossin’ 
the  Ohio,  that  he  shot  a turkey  hen  with  it 
the  fust  day  we  got  to  Indiany.  He 
couldn’t  stop  talkin’  about  it  till  Tom 
hollered  to  him  to  quit. 

“Tom  brought  his  tools,  an’  four  hun- 
derd  gallons  o’  whisky  to  trade  fur  land 
with  Mr.  Gentry.  It  was  in  Spencer 
County,  back  a piece  from  the  Ohio  River. 
We  had  to  chop  down  trees  to  make  a road 
to  the  place,  but  it  was  good  land,  in  the 
timber,  whar  the  women  could  pick  up  their 
fire-wood,  an’  on  a crick  with  a deer  lick 
handy,  an’  a spring  o’  good  water.  We  all 
lived  in  pole  sheds  fur  a year.  Don’t  know 
what  pole  sheds  is?  Well,  they’re  jist 
shacks  o’  poles,  roofed  over,  but  left  open  on 
one  side;  no  floor,  no  fire  place,  not  much 
better’n  a tree.  I’ve  seen  Indian  lodges 
that ’d  beat  pole  sheds  all  holler  fur  keepin’ 
out  the  weather.  I don’t  see  how  the 
women  folks  lived  through  it.  Boys  are 
half  wild  anyhow,  an’  me  ’n’  Abe  had  a 
bully  good  time.  There  was  lots  o’  game 
an’  fishin’  an’  plenty  o’  work. 

“ ’Bout  the  time  we  got  our  cabins  up  the 
Sparrows  both  died  o’  milk-sickness  an’  I 
went  to  Tom’s  to  live.  Then  Nancy  died 
o’  the  same  disease.  The  cow  et  pizen 
weeds,  I reckon.  Oh  Lord,  oh  Lord,  I’ll 
never  furgit  it,  the  mizry  in  that  cabin  in  the 
woods  when  Nancy  died. 

“Abe  an’  me  helped  Tom  make  the 
coffin.  He  tuk  a log  left  over  from  makin’ 
the  cabin,  an’  I helped  him  whipsaw  it  into 
planks  an’  plane  ’em.  Me  ’n  Abe  held  the 
planks  while  Tom  bored  holes  an’  put  ’em 
together  with  pegs  Abe ’d  whittled.  There 
wasn’t  sca’cely  any  nails  in  the  kentry  an’ 
little  iron,  except  in  knives  an’  guns  an’ 
cookin’  pots.  Tom’s  tools  was  a wonder 
to  the  hull  deestrict.  ’Pears  to  me  like  Tom 
was  always  makin’  a coffin  fur  someone. 
We  laid  Nancy  close  to  the  deer  run  in  the 
woods.  Deer  was  the  only  wild  critters  the 
women  wasn’t  afeerd  of.  Abe  was  some’ers 
’round  nine  year  old,  but  he  never  got  over 
the  mizable  way  his  mother  died. 

“ I reckon  it  was  think’n’  o’  Nancy  an’ 
things  she’d  said  to  him  that  started  Abe  to 
studyin’  that  next  winter.  He  could  read 
and  write,  Nancy  and  me ’d  I’arnt  him  that 
much,  an’  he’d  gone  to  school  a spell,  but 
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it  was  nine  mile  there  an’  back,  an’  a pore 
make-out  fur  a school  anyhow.  Tom 
said  it  was  a waste  o’  time,  an’  I reckon  he 
was  right.  But  Nancy  kep’  urgin’  Abe. 
‘Abe,’  she’d  say,  ‘you  I’arn  all  you  kin,  an’ 
be  some  account,’  an’  she’d  tell  him  stories 
about  George  Washington,  an’  say  that 
Abe  had  jist  as  good  Virginny  blood  in  him 
as  Washington.  Maybe  she  stretched 
things  some,  but  it  done  Abe  good. 

“Well,  me’n’  Abe  spelled  through  Web- 
ster’s spellin’  book  twict  before  he  got  tired. 
Then  he  tuk  to  writin’  on  the  puncheon 
floor,  the  fence  rails  an’  the  wooden  fire- 
shovel,  with  a bit  of  charcoal.  We  got 
some  wrappin’  paper  over  to  Gentry ville, 
an’  I made  ink  out  o’  blackberry-briar  root 
an’  copperas.  It  et  the  paper  into  holes. 
Got  so  I could  cut  good  pens  out  o’  turkey- 
buzzard  quills.  It  pestered  Tom  a heap  to 
have  Abe  writin’  all  over  everything,  but 
Abe  was  jist  wropped  up  in  it. 

“‘Denny,’  he  sez  to  me  many  a time, 
‘look  at  that,  will  you?  Abraham  Lin- 
coln! That  stands  fur  me.  Don’t  look  a 
blamed  bit  like  me.’  An’  he’d  stand  an’ 
study  it  a spell.  ’Feared  to  mean  a heap  to 


Abe.  When  Tom  got  mad  at  his  markin’ 
the  house  up,  Abe  tuk  to  markin’  trees 
Tom  wanted  to  cut  down,  with  his  name, 
an’  writin’  it  in  the  sand  at  the  deer  lick. 
He  tried  to  mt&cest  little  Sairy  in  I’arnin’  to 
read,  but  she  never  tuk  to  it.  She  was  the 
only  woman  in  the  cabin  that  year,  an’  no 
neighbors  fur  miles.  Sairy  was  a little 
gal,  only  ’leven,  an’  she’d  git  so  lonesome, 
missin’  her  mother,  she’d  set  an’  cry  by  the 
fire.  Abe  ’n’  me  got  ’er  a baby  coon  an’ 
a turtle,  and  tried  to  git  a fawn,  but  we 
couldn’t  ketch  any.  Tom,  he  moped 
round.  He  put  in  the  corn  in  the  spring 
an’  left  us  to  tend  it,  an’  lit  out  fur  Kain- 
tucky.  Yes,  we  knowed  what  he  went  fur, 
but  we  didn’t  think  he’d  have  any  luck, 
bein’  as  pore  as  he  was,  and  with  two 
childern  to  raise. 

“ I reckon  Abe ’d  ’a’  got  discouraged  about 
I’arnin’  after  awhile  if  it  hadn’t  be’n  fur  his 
stepmother.  We  was  all  nigh  about 
tickled  to  death  when  Tom  brung  a new 
wife  home.  She’d  be’n  Sairy  Bush,  an’ 
Tom’d  be’n  in  love  with  ’er  before  he  met 
up  with  Nancy,  but  her  folks  wouldn’t  let 
Tom  have  ’er,  because  he  was  shif’less. 
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So  she  married  a man  named  Johnston,  an’ 
he  died.  Then  her  an’  Tom  got  married. 
She  had  three  childern  of  ’er  own  an’  a four- 
hoss  wagon  load  o’  goods;  feather  pillers  an’ 
homespun  blankets,  an’  patchwork  quilts  an’ 
chists  o’  drawers,  an’  a flax  wheel,  an’ a soa  p 
kettle,  an’  cookin’  pots  an’  pewter  dishes. 

“ Yes,  Aunt  Sairy  was  a woman  o’  prop- 
puty  an’  could  ’a’  done  better,  I reckon,  but 
Tom  had  a kind  o’  way  with  the  women, 
an’  maybe  it  was  somethin’  she  tuk  comfort 
in  to  have  a man  that  didn’t  drink  an’  cuss 
none.  She  made  a heap  more  o’  Tom, 
too,  than  pore  Nancy  did.  Before  winter 
he’d  put  in  a new  floor,  he’d  whipsawed 
an’  planed  off  so  she  could  scour  it;  made 
some  good  beds  an’  cheers,  an’  tinkered 
at  the  roof  so  it  couldn’t  snow  in  on 
us  boys  that  slep’  in  the  loft.  Purty 
soon  we  had  the  best  house  in  the  kentry. 
Thar  was  eight  of  us  then  to  do  fur,  but 
Aunt  Sairy  had  faculty  an’  didn’t  ’pear  Jo  be 
hurried  or  worried  none.  Little  Sairy  jist 
chirked  right  up,  with  a mother  an’  two 
sisters  fur  comp’ny.  Abe  used  to  say  he 
was  glad  Sairy  had  some  good  times.  She 
married  purty  young  an’  died  with  her 
fust  baby.  I reckon  it  was  like  Nancy,  she 
didn’t  have  the  right  sort  o’  keer.” 

After  a moment  of  reverie,  old  Dennis 
began  to  chuckle  to  himself.  Tragedy  and 
comedy  intermingled  in  his  memory,  as 
only  Shakespeare  and  real  life  can  bring 
them  together,  without  incongruity  or 
without  losing  a laugh  or  a tear. 

“Aunt  Sairy  sartinly  did  have  faculty. 
I reckon  we  was  all  purty  ragged  an’ 
dirty  when  she  got  there.  The  fust  thing 
she  did  was  to  tell  me  to  tote  one  o’  Tom’s 
carpenter  benches  to  a place  outside  the 
door,  near  the  hoss  trough.  Then  she  had 
me  an’  Abe  an’  John  Johnston,  her  boy,  fill 
the  trough  with  spring  water.  She  put  out 
a big  gourd  full  o’  soft  soap,  an’  another  one 
to  dip  water  with,  an’  told  us  boys  to  wash 
up  fur  dinner.  You  jist  naturally  had  to  be 
somebody  when  Aunt  Sairy  was  around. 
She  had  Tom  build  ’er  a loom,  an’  when 
she  heerd  o’  some  lime  burners  bein’  ’round 
Gentry ville,  Tom  had  to  mosey  over  an’  git 
some  lime  an’  whitewash  the  cabin.  An’ 
he  made  ’er  an  ash-hopper  fur  lye,  an’  a 
chicken  house  nothin’  could  git  into. 
Then — te-he-he-he!  she  set  some  kind  of  a 
dead-fall  trap  fur  him  an’  got  Tom  to  jine 
the  Baptist  Church.  Cracky,  but  Aunt 
Sairy  was  some  punkins! 


“An’  it  wasn’t  only  in  things  to  make  us 
comfable  an’  well  thought  of.  She  didn’t 
have  no  eddication  herself,  but  she  knowed 
what  I’arnin’  could  do  fur  folks.  She 
wasn’t  thar  very  long  before  she  found  out 
how  Abe  hankered  after  books.  She  heerd 
him  talkin’  to  me,  I reckon.  ^ Denny,’  he’d 
say,  ‘ the  things  I want  to  know  is  in  books. 
My  best  friend’s  the  man  who’ll  git  me 
one.’  Well,  books  wasn’t  as  plenty  as 
wild  cats,  but  I got  him  one  by  cuttin’  cord- 
wood.  It  had  a lot  o’  yarns  in  it.  One  I 
ricollect  was  about  a feller  that  got  near 
some  darned  fool  rock  that  drawed  all  the 
nails  out  o’  his  boat  an’  he  got  a duckin’. 
Wasn’t  a blamed  bit  o’  sense  in  that  yarn,” 

“Sindbad  the  Sailor,  in  the  ‘Arabian 
Nights’?” 

“ Hey  ? Well,  I reckon.  I ain’t  no  scholar. 
Abe’d  lay  on  his  stummick  by  the  fire, 
an’  read  out  loud  to  me  an’  Aunt  Sairy, 
an’  we’d  laugh  when  he  did,  though  I 
reckon  it  went  in  at  one  ear  an’  out  at  the 
other  with  ’er,  as  it  did  with  me,  Tom’d 
come  in  an’  say:  ‘See  here,  Abe,  your 
mother  kain’t  work  with  you  a-botherin’  her 
like  that,’  but  Aunt  Sairy  always  said  it 
didn’t  bother  her  none,  an’  she’d  tell  Abe 
to  go  on.  I reckon  that  encouraged  Abe  a 
heap. 

“ ‘Abe,’  sez  I,  many  a time,  ‘ them  yarns  is 
all  lies.’ 

“ ‘ Mighty  darned  good  lies,’  he’d  say,  an’ 
go  on  readin’  an’  chucklin’  to  hisself,  till 
Tom’d  kiver  up  the  fire  fur  the  night  an’ 
shoo  him  off  to  bed. 

“ I reckon  Abe  read  that  book  a dozen 
times  an’  knowed  all  the  yarns  by  heart. 
He  didn’t  have  nothin’  much  else  to  read, 
excep’  Aunt  Sairy ’s  Bible,  He  cut  four 
cords  o’  wood  onct  to  git  one  stingy  little 
slice  of  a book.  It  was  a life  o’  Washing- 
ton; an’  he’d  lay  over  the  Statoots  o’ 
Indiany  half  the  night.  We’d  git  hold  o’  a 
newspaper  onct  in  a while,  an’  Abe  I’arned 
Henry  Clay’s  speeches  by  heart.  He  liked 
the  stories  in  the  Bible,  too,  an’  he  got  a 
little  book  o’  fables  some’ers.  I reckon  it 
was  them  stories  he  read  that  give  him  so 
many  yarns  to  tell.  I asked  him  onct  after 
he’d  gone  to  lawin’  an’  could  make  a jury 
laugh  or  cry  by  firing  a yarn  at  ’em. 

“‘Abe,’  sez  I,  ‘whar  did  you  git  so 
blamed  many  lies?’  An’  he’d  always  say, 
‘Denny,  when  a story  I’arns  you  a good 
lesson,  it  ain’t  no  lie.  God  tells  truth  in 
parables.  They’re  easier  fur  common 


Cousin  and  play-mate  of  Lincoln,  ivho,  in  his  ninetieth  year,  talked  to  dhe  writer  and 
furnished  material  for  this  article 


folks  to  understand  an’  ricollect.’  His 
stories  was  like  that. 

“ Seems  to  me  now  I never  seen  Abe  after 
he  was  twelve  ’at  he  didn’t  have  a book  in 
his  hand  or  in  his  pocket.  He’d  put  a book 
inside  his  shirt  an’  fill  his  pants  pockets 
with  corn  dodgers  an’  go  off  to  plow  or  hoe. 
When  noon  come  he’d  set  under  a tree,  an’ 
read  an’  eat.  An’  when  he  come  to  the 
house  at  night,  he’d  tilt  a cheer  back  by  the 
chimbley,  put  his  feet  on  the  rung,  an’  set 
on  his  back-bone  an’  read.  Aunt  Sairy 
always  put  a candle  on  the  mantel-tree 
piece  fur  him,  if  she  had  one.  An’  as  like 
as  not  Abe’d  eat  his  supper  thar,  takin’  any- 
thing she’d  give  him  that  he  could  gnaw  at 


an’  read  at  the  same  time.  I’ve  seen  many 
a feller  come  in  an’  look  at  him,  Abe  not 
knowin’  anybody  was  ’round,  an’  sneak  out 
agin  like  a cat,  an’  say:  ‘Well,  I’ll  be 
darned.’  It  didn’t  seem  natural,  nohow, 
to  see  a feller  read  like  that.  Aunt  Sairy’d 
never  let  the  childern  pester  him.  She 
always  declared  Abe  was  goin’  to  be  a great 
man  some  day,  an’  she  wasn’t  goin’  to  have 
him  hendered. 

“You  bet  he  was  too  smart  to  think 
everything  was  in  books.  Sometimes,  a 
preacher  ’r  a circuit-ridin’  judge  ’r  lyyer  ’r 
a stump-speakin’  polytician  ’r  a school 
teacher’d  come  along.  When  one  o’  them 
rode  up,  Tom’d  go  out  an’  say:  ‘Light, 
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stranger,’  like  it  was  polite  to  do.  Then 
Ahe’d  come  lopin’  out  on  his  long  legs, 
throw  one  over  the  top  rail  an’  begin  firin’ 
questions.  Tom’d  tell  him  to  quit,  but  it 
didn’t  do  no  good,  so  Tom’d  have  to  bang 
him  on  the  side  o’  the  head  with  his  hat. 
Abe’d  go  off  a spell  an’  fire  sticks  at  the 
snow-birds  an’  whistle  like  he  didn’t  keer. 

‘‘  ‘ Pap  thinks  it  ain’t  polite  to  ask  folks  so 
many  questions,’  he’d  say.  H reckon  I 
wasn’t  born  to  be  polite.  There’s  so 
darned  many  things  I want  to  know.  An’ 
how  else  am  I goin’  to  git  to  know  ’em  ? ’ 
“When  Abe  was  about  seventeen  some- 
thin’ happened  that  druv  him  nigh  crazy. 
There  was  a feller  come  over  from  England, 
a Britisher,  I reckon,  an’  spoke  in  Congress 
about  a settlemint  he  was  goin’  to  lay  out  on 
the  Wabash,  buyin’  out  some  loony  Dutch 
religious  fellers  that  had  mills  an’  factories 
an’  schools  thar.  Now,  maybe  you  think 
’at  us  folks  livin’  in  the  backwoods  didn’t 
know  what  was  goin’  on  in  the  world. 
Well,  you’d  be  mighty  mistaken  about  that. 
We  kep’  track  o’  Congress  fur  one  thing. 
There  wasn’t  much  to  talk  about  but 
polytics,  an’  we  thrashed  over  everything  in 
argyments  at  the  cross-roads  stores.  The 
bigbugs  down  East  wasn’t  runnin’  every- 
thing. Polytics  had  sort  o’  follered  us  over 
the  Gap  trail,  an’  roosted  in  the  clearin’s. 
Thar  was  Henry  Clay  in  Kaintucky  an’ 
Old  Hick’ry  in  Tennessee  at  it  tooth  an’ 
nail,  an’  we  all  tuk  sides. 

“ So  when  this  furrin  feller  spoke  in  Con- 
gress about  that  Gyarden  o’  Eden  he  was 
goin’  to  stake  out  an’  fence  in  on  the 
Wabash,  we  soon  heerd  about  it.  Boats 
brung  news  every  week.  An’  one  day, 
arly  in  the  winter,  a big  keel-boat  come 
down  from  Pittsburg  over  the  Ohio.  They 
called  it  The  boatload  o’  knowledge,’  it 
had  sich  a passle  o’  books  an’  machines  an’ 
men  o’  I’arnin’  on  it.  Then  little  row-boats 
an’  rafts  crossed  over  from  Kaintucky,  an’  ox 
teams  an’  pack  bosses  went  through  Gentry- 
ville  and  struck  across  kentry  to — to — plague 

on  it,  Abe’d  tell  you  in  a minute ” 

“ New  Harmony,  Robert  Owen’s  colony  ?” 
“That’s  it!  Thar  wasn’t  sca’cely  any- 
thing else  talked  about  fur  a spell.  I 
reckon  some  folks  thought  it  was  New 
Jerusalem,  an’  nobody ’d  have  to  work. 
Anyway,  thar  was  a lot  o’  wuthless  cusses 
lit  out  fur  that  settlemint.  Abe’d  ’a’  broke 
his  back  to  go,  an’  it  nigh  about  broke  his 
heart  when  he  couldn’t. 


“ ‘Denny,  thar’s  a school  an’  thousands  o’ 
books  thar,  an’  fellers  that. know  everything 
in  creation,’  he’d  say,  his  eyes  as  big  an’ 
hungry  as  a hoot-owl’s.  The  schoolin’  cost 
only  about  one  hunderd  dollars  a year,  an’ 
he  could  ’a’  worked  fur  his  board,  but  Abe 
might  jist  as  well  o’  wished  fur  a hunderd 
moons  to  shine  at  night.  I was  married 
an’  had  hard  grubbin’  to  keep  my  fambly, 
or  I’d  ’a’  helped  him.  Tom  didn’t  set  no 
store  by  them  things.  An’  thar  it  was  only 
about  sixty  mile  out  west,  an’  Abe  couldn’t 
go.  The  place  petered  out  after  awhile,  as 
it  was  sartain  to  do,  with  all  them  ornery 
fellers  in  it,  livin’  off  the  workers.  But  I 
reckon  it  lasted  long  enough  fur  Abe  to ’ve 
I’arned  what  he  wanted  to  know.* 

“Well,  I reckon  Abe  put  it  out  o’  his 
mind  after  awhile.  If  he  couldn’t  git  a 
thing  he  wanted  he  knowed  how  to  do  with- 
out it,  an’  maybe  he  looked  at  it  different 
afterwards.  But  things’d  ’a’  be’n  easier  fur 
him  if  he  could  ’a’  gone  to  that  school. 

“When  Abe  was  growed  up  he  was  a 
turrible  cut-up  an’  joker.  Aunt  Sairy  was 
a good  Baptist  an’  Tom  an’  the  Johnston 
childern  had  jined,  so  the  Baptist  preachers 
always  stopped  at  the  house.  Onct  Abe 
tried  to  git  a preacher  to  ’count  fur  them 
miracles  about  Jonah  an’  the  whale  an’ 
the  others,  an’  got  him  so  worked  up  that 
when  Abe  asked  him  who  was  the  father 
o’  Zebedee’s  childern,  blamed  if  he  could 
tell. 

“Abe  had  a powerful  good  memory. 
He’d  go  to  church  an’  come  home  an’  say 
over  the  sermon  as  good  as  the  preacher. 
He’d  often  do  it  fur  Aunt  Sairy,  when  she 
couldn’t  go,  an’  she  said  it  was  jist  as  good 
as  goin’  herself.  He’d  say  over  everything 
from  beloved  brethern  to  amen  without 
crackin’  a smile,  pass  a pewter  plate  fur  a 
collection,  an’  then  we’d  all  jine  him  in 
singin’  the  doxology.  Aunt  Sairy  thought 
a heap  o’  Abe,  an’  he  did  o’  her,  an’  I reckon 
they’d  ’a’  done  most  anything  fur  one  an- 
other. 

“She  seemed  to  know  Abe  had  more 
pride’n  the  rest  of  us.  He  always  had  a 
extry  pair  o’  jean  pants  an’  a white  shirt. 
When  he  was  only  thirteen  Aunt  Sairy  sez 
to  him,  ‘Abe,  you  git  hold  o’  some  muslin 
some’ers  an’  have  some  white  shirts,  so  you 
kin  go  to  folks’  houses  right.’  So  he  cut 
nine  cords  o’  wood  an’  got  nine  yards  o’ 

* Robert  Owen  arrived  on  the  Wabash,  to  make  his 
social  and  educational  experiment,  in  January,  1826. 
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unbleached  cotton,  an’  she  bleached  it  an’ 
shrunk  it  an’  made  him  two  shirts.  He  put 
one  o’  them  on  every  Sunday.  Maybe  Abe 
wouldn’t  ’a’  be’n  the  man  he  was  if  it  hadn’t 
be’n  fur  his  mother  an’  stepmother  encour- 
agin’ himi. 

“ It  was  to  git  money  to  buy  books  that 
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leader,  too.  He  could  break  up  rowdy 
crowds  by  tellin’  a story  that’d  make  ’em 
ashamed  or  make  ’em  laugh.  He  wouldn’t 
take  ho  sass,  neither.  If  a feller  was 
spilin’  fur  a fight  an’  nothin’  else’d  do  him, 
Abe’d  accomydate  him  all  right.  Giner- 
ally  Abe  could  lay  him  out  so  he  wouldn’t 


Fragment  from  a leaf  of  LincoMs  school  book 


Abe  tuk  them  v’yages  on  the  flatboats.  He 
was  all  fur  bein’  a river  man  fur  awhile. 
Tom  owned  Abe’s  time  till  he  was  twenty-one 
an’  didn’t  want  him  to  go.  He  was  too 
vallyble  fur  chores.  When  Abe  was  on  the 
farm  Tom  had  more  time  to  hunt  an’  fish, 
an’  he’d  always  ruther  do  that  than  grub 
roots  or  plow  corn.  Yes,  Tom  was  kind  o’ 
shif’less.  Well,  him  an’  Abe  struck  up 
some  kind  o’  dicker,  an’  Abe  went  off  down 
the  river,  fur  fifty  cents  a day,  an’  a bonus. 
It  was  big  wages,  but  he  never  went  but 
twict.  Didn’t  take  to  tradin’  nohow.  He 
was  too  honest  to  make  a livin’  at  it,  an’ 
folks  tuk  advantage  of  him.  He  was 
popylar,  an’  when  he  clerked  the  store  had 
plenty  o’  fellers  cornin’  to  it  that  liked  to 
hear  him  talk,  but  most  o’  them  thought  he 
was  plumb  foolish  when  he  got  to  tradin’, 
so  he  quit  that.  Aunt  Sairy  always  said 
he’d  oughter  go  into  polytics,  because  when 
he  got  to  argyin’  the  other  feller’d  purty 
soon  say  he  had  enough.  Abe  was  a 


know  nothin’  about  it  fur  a spell.  In 
rasslin’  an’  runnin’  an’  hoss-back  ridin’  an’ 
log-rollin’  and  rail-splittin’  he  could  beat 
everybody.  You’d  ’a’  thought  there  was 
two  men  in  the  woods  when  he  got  into  it 
with  an  ax.  When  he  was  fifteen  he 
could  bring  me  down  by  throwin’  his  leg 
over  my  shoulder.  I always  was  a little 
runt  of  a feller. 

‘‘Well!  Lemme  see.  Yes.  I reckon  it 
was  John  Hanks  ’at  got  res’less  fust  an’  lit 
out  fur  Illinois,  an’  wrote  fur  us  all  to  come, 
an’  he’d  git  land  fur  us.  Tom  was  always 
ready  to  move.  He  never  had  his  land  in 
Indiany  all  paid  fur,  anyhow.  So  he  sold 
off  his  corn  an’  hogs  an’  piled  everything 
into  ox  wagons  an’  we  all  went,  Linkhorns 
an’  Hankses  and  Johnstons,  all  hangin’ 
together.  I reckon  we  was  like  one  o’ 
them  tribes  o’  Israel  that  you  can’t  break 
up  nohow.  An’  Tom  was  always  lookin’ 
fur  the  land  of  Canaan.  Thar  was  five 
famblies  of  us,  an’  Abe.  It  tuk  us  two 
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LincoMs  stepmother,  who  brought  him  tip 


weeks  to  git  thar,  raftin’  over  the  Wabash, 
cuttin’  our  way  through  the  woods,  fordin’ 
rivers,  pryin’  wagons  an’  steers  out  o’ 
sloughs  with  fence  rails,  an’  makin’  camp, 
Abe  cracked  a joke  every  time  he  cracked  a 
whip,  an’  he  found  a way  out  o’  every  tight 
place,  while  the  rest  o’  us  was  standin’ 
’round  scratchin’  our  fool  heads.  I 
reckon  Abe  an’  Aunt  Sairy  run  that  movin’, 
an’  good  thing  they  did,  or  it’d  ’a’  be’n  run 
into  a swamp  an’  sucked  under. 

“ It  was  a purty  kentry  up  on  the  Sanga- 
mon, an’  we  was  all  tuk  up  with  the  idy  that 
they  could  run  steamboats  up  to  our  corn- 
fields an’  load;  but  we  had  fever  an’  ager 
turrible,  so  in  a year  or  two  we  moved  back 
here  to  Coles  County,  an’  we’ve  be’n  here 
ever  sence.  Abe  helped  put  up  a cabin  fur 
Tom  on  the  Sangamon,  clear  fifteen  acres 
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fur  corn  an’  split  walnut  rails  to  fence  it  in. 
Abe  was  some’ers  ’round  twenty-one.  I 
reckon  it  must  ’a’  be’n  them  same  rails  that 
John  Hanks  tuk  to  the  convention  up  to 
Chicago.” 

The  old  man’s  voice  trailed  off  into 
silence,  and  I saw  that  he  had  fallen  asleep. 
It  was  quite  dark  outside.  Mrs.  Dowling 
brought  in  an  oil  lamp  and  set  it  down  ex- 
actly in  the  middle  of  a crocheted  mat  on 
a little  table.  She  glanced  at  her  father, 
sleeping  placidly  in  his  chair,  and  pulled 
down  the  shade  to  shut  out  the  chill  of  the 
winter  evening.  Then  she  unburdened  her 
mind. 

“ I don’t  want  you  to  go  away  thinking  so 
bad  of  Grandfather  Lincoln.  That’s  what 
us  younger  ones  called  Uncle  Abe’s  father; 
and  we  called  him  Uncle  Abe,  though  he 
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was  only  father’s  second  cousin.  I guess 
kinfolks  counted  for  more  in  early  days. 
Pm  just  tired  of  hearing  Grandfather 
Lincoln  abused.  Everybody  runs  him 
down.  Father  never  gave  him  credit  for 
what  he  was.  He  made  a good  living,  and 
I reckon  he  would  have  got  something 
ahead  if  he  hadn’t  been  so  generous.  He 
had  the  old  Virginia  notion  of  hospitality, 
enjoyed  seeing  people  eat  hearty,  and  there 
were  always  plenty  of  his  relations  and 
grandmother’s  willing  to  live  on  him. 
Uncle  Abe  got  his  honesty  and  his  clean 
notions  of  living  and  his  kind  heart  from  his 
father.  Maybe  the  Hanks  family  was 
smarter,  but  some  of  them  couldn’t  hold  a 
candle  to  Grandfather  Lincoln  when  it 
came  to  morals.  I’ve  heard  Grandmother 
Lincoln  say  many  a time  that  he  was  kind 
and  loving,  and  kept  his  word,  and  always 
paid  his  way,  and  never  turned  a dog  from 
his  door.  You  couldn’t  say  that  of  every 
man,  not  even  to-day,  when  men  are 
decenter  than  they  used  to  be.” 

Mrs.  Dowling  left  the  room,  and  the  shut- 
ting of  the  door  awakened  old  Dennis  from 
his  nap. 

“ Come  here,”  he  whispered  mysteriously. 
“If  you  won’t  tell  anybody  I’ll  show  you 
something.”  He  pulled  from  an  inside 
pocket  a heavy,  old-fashioned  coin-silver 
watch  hanging  to  a steel  chain.  The 
chasing  on  the  case  was  worn  almost 
smooth. 

“Abe  gimme  that  after  he  went  to  Wash- 
ington. I went  down  thar  to  see  him,  and 
thar  he  was  with  a big  gold  watch  an’  chain 
hangin’  all  over  his  vest,  and  I commenced 
to  plague  him  about  bein’  so  fine,  an’  he  sez, 
‘Dennis,  I bet  you’d  carry  a watch  if  you 
had  one.  You  needn’t  be  so  envious.’ 
Then  he  went  and  bought  this  fur  me  and 
wanted  me  to  have  a gold  chain,  but  I 
wouldn’t,  so  he  got  me  this  good  steel  chain, 
and  I’ve  carried  it  ever  sence.  I’ve  been 
offered  five  hunderd  dollars  fur  it,  but  no 
money  can  buy  it.  Thar  ain’t  many 
people  even  gits  to  see  it,  I can  tell  you.” 
He  stowed  it  back  carefully  in  the  hidden 
pocket. 
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“ The  next  spring  after  I went  to  Wash- 
ington, Abe  was  shot,”  he  continued.  “I 
heerd  of  it  this  a way.  I was  settin’  in 
my  shop  peggin’  away  at  a shoe  when  a man 
come  in  an’  said:  ‘Dennis,  Honest  Abe  is 
dead ! ’ ‘ Dead,  dead.  Old  Abe  dead ! ’ I kep’ 
sayin’  to  myself.  ‘My  God,  it  ain’t  so!’  I 
went  out  to  see  Aunt  Sairy,  where  she  lived 
all  alone  after  Tom  died,  and  said,  ‘Aunt 
Sairy,  Abe’s  dead.’  ‘Yes,  I know,’  sez 
she.  ‘ I’ve  be’n  awaiting  fur  it.  I knowed 
they’d  kill  him.’  An’  she  never  asked  any 
questions.  A body’d  ’a’  thought  the  ’arth 
stopped  whirlin’  for  a few  days,  the  way 
everybody  went  on.  It  was  like,  even  here 
in  Charleston,  like  a black  cloud  that  kiv- 
ered  the  sun.”  The  dim  old  eyes  became 
blurred  by  the  sad  memory. 

“You  don’t  remember  it?”  he  said. 

“No,  I don’t  remember  it.” 

“ Them  that  does  has  got  a thing  to  think 
of.  Why,  we  stopped  in  the  streets,  strong 
men,  an’  cried.  I don’t  believe  the  sun 
shone  ag’in  for  weeks  after  he  was  laid 
away  at  Springfield.  Thar  wasn’t  any 
tradin’  done  sca’cely.  Every  house  had 
black  on  it.  It  was  like  the  plague  that 
took  the  first-born.  To  hit,  to  strike  him 
after  the  war  was  over!  ‘Dennis,  Honest 
Abe’s  dead.’  I’ve  heerd  that  in  the  night, 
and  in  dreams  in  the  daytime  fur  twenty  four 
years,  and  I kain’t  believe  it  yit.”  The 
palsied  hand  shook  and  the  voice  trembled. 

“Some  of  the  preachers  say  you  won’t 
know  anybody  in  heaven,  but  I bet  you  I’ll 
know  Abe  Lincoln.  He’s  thar!  I may 
never  git  thar,  but  Abe  Lincoln  went  right 
straight  to  heaven.” 

When  I left,  the  old  man  had  fallen  asleep 
again,  his  trembling  hands  clasped  idly  on 
his  stick. 

One  sentence  of  the  afternoon’s  talk 
remains  with  me  as  a fitting  epitaph  of  him 
of  whom  we  spoke  with  hushed  voices: 

“Thar  was  jist  one  thing  Abe  Lincoln 
didn’t  know;  he  didn’t  know  how  to  be 
mean,  to  do  a mean  thing,  or  think  a mean 
thought.  When  God  made  Old  Abe  he 
left  that  out  fur  other  men  to  divide  up 
among  ’em.” 
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Montague  saw  the 
New  York.  All  the 
was  mere  shadow — 
rest  was  where  men 
t and  played,  but  here 
where  they  fought  out 
battle  of  their  lives. 
Here  the  fierce  intensity  of  it  smote  him 
in  the  face — he  saw  the  cruel  waste  and 
ruin  of  it,  the  wreckage  of  the  blind,  hap- 
hazard strife. 

A Picture  of  "‘Down  Town'' 

It  was  a city  caught  in  a trap.  It  was 
pent  in  at  one  end  of  a narrow  little  island. 
It  had  been  no  one’s  business  to  foresee  that 
it  must  some  day  outgrow  this  space;  now 
men  were  digging  a score  of  tunnels  to  set  it 
free,  but  they  had  not  begun  these  until  the 
pressure  had  become  unendurable,  and  now 
it  had  reached  its  climax.  In  the  financial 
district  land  had  been  sold  for  as  much  as 
$4  a square  inch.  Huge  blocks  of  build- 
ings shot  up  to  the  sky  in  a few  months — 
fifteen,  twenty,  twenty-five  stories  of  them, 
and  with  half  a dozen  stories  hewn  out  of 
the  solid  rock  beneath;  there  was  to  be  one 
building  of  forty-two  stories,  six  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  height.  And  between 
them  were  narrow  chasms  of  streets,  where 
the  hurrying  crowds  overflowed  the  side- 
walks. Yet  other  streets  were  filled  with 
trucks  and  heavy  vehicles,  with  electric  cars 
creeping  slowly  along,  and  little  swirls  and 
eddies  of  people  darting  across  here  and 
there. 

These  huge  buildings  were  like  beehives, 
swarming  with  life  and  activity,  with  scores 
of  elevators  shooting  through  them  at 
bewildering  speed.  Everywhere  was  the 
atmosphere  of  rush;  the  spirit  of  it  seized 
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hold  of  one,  and  he  began  to  hurry,  even 
though  he  had  no  place  to  go.  The  man 
who  walked  slowly  and  looked  about  him 
was  in  the  way — he  was  jostled  here  and 
there,  and  people  eyed  him  with  suspicion 
and  annoyance. 

Elsewhere  on  the  island  men  did  the  work 
of  the  city;  here  they  did  the  w’ork  of  the 
world.  Each  room  in  these  endless  mazes 
of  buildings  was  a cell  in  a mighty  brain; 
the  telephone  wires  were  nerves,  and  by  the 
whole  huge  organism  the  thinking  and 
willing  of  a continent  was  done.  It  was  a 
noisy  place  to  the  physical  ear;  but  to  the 
ear  of  the  mind  it  roared  with  the  roaring  of 
ten  thousand  Niagaras.  Here  was  the 
Stock  Exchange,  where  the  scales  of  trade 
were  held  up  before  the  eyes  of  the  country. 
Here  was  the  clearing-house,  where  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  were  exchanged 
every  day.  Here  were  the  great  banks, 
the  reservoirs  into  which  the  streams  of  the 
country’s  wealth  were  poured.  Here  were 
the  brains  of  the  great  railroad  systems,  of 
the  telegraph  and  telephone  systems,  of 
mines  and  mills  and  factories.  Here  w^ere 
the  centers  of  the  country’s  trade;  in  one 
place  the  shipping  trade,  in  another  the 
jewelry  trade,  the  grocery  trade,  the  leather 
trade.  A little  farther  up-town  was  the 
clothing  district,  where  one  might  see  the 
signs  of  more  Hebrews  than  all  Jerusalem 
had  ever  held;  in  yet  other  districts  were  the 
newspaper  offices,  and  the  center  of  the 
magazine  and  book  publishing  business  of 
the  whole  country.  One  might  climb  to  the 
top  of  one  of  the  great  “ sky-scrapers  ” and 
gaze  down  upon  a wilderness  of  houses, 
with  roofs  as  innumerable  as  tree-tops,  and 
people  looking  like  tiny  insects  below.  Or 
one  might  go  out  into  the  harbor  late  upon  a 
winter  afternoon,  and  see  it  as  a city  of  a 


